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(Continued from page 47.) 


CONTRACTED HEELS—HOOF-BOUND.—Continued. 


VI. Zreatment.—Prophylaxy plays an important part in the 


treatment of this disease. It is easier, and especially more rational, 
to prevent than to cure it when once established. 


One of the first indications is to prevent the drying of the 
hoof, to effect which baths and poultices have been commonly 
used—the latter formed of cow manure, of clay, etc.—or by the 


application of greasy substances, in order to diminish the evapora- 
tion of the water of the hoof. Some practitioners are accustomed 
to use tar and various hoof ointments. 
tions brought into use is considerable, and in respect to some of 
these, the secret of which has been kept by the inventors, the — 


effects have been entirely different, and the hoof, instead of pre-— 


The number of prepara- _ 


serving its natural good condition, has been altered in its qualities. — ui 


“It is not with ointment,” says Hartmann, “ that the boof injured _ 
by the blacksmith can be repaired. It is by good shoeing, and 
never otherwise. The workman, to excuse himself, attributes to 


the quality of the hoof the origin of the mischief he has dona?” | < 3 


Hoof ointment never gives to the hoof its natural polish, but 
many ointments, by becoming rancid, take off that which the 
The irritating ingredients which compose 
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them sometimes produce the same results. This does not mean 
that a reasonable application of ointment is not necessary ; but to 
act favorably it is essential that one coat should be carefully re- 
moved before the application of another. Otherwise, the new 
will fail of its proper effect, and on the contrary, the old coat, by 
its alteration, will give rise to a deterioration of the hoof, espec- 
ially in affecting the substance which unites the horny elements, 
and would reduce it to fine powder. And, again, ordinarily it is 
only the wall which is greased, the hoof of the sole and of the 
frog being left without, though they may be in equal need of it, 
The best hoof ointment is made of lard, a small quantity of wax 
or turpentine, sometimes mixed with tar. Glycerine is very use- 
ful, to give the hoof suppleness when it has become hard; it is 
applied by friction, after the foot has been well washed and dried. 
In the majority of cases it is preferable to poultices, to mucilagi- 
nous baths, or to keratophylous ointments. 

Greasing is necessary for horses which are much exposed to 
dampness, and is as good for the sole and frog as for the wall. It 
is applicable, also, to feet which have to stand on dry bedding 
Feet which, on account of diseased conditions, require to be fre- 
quently soaked or poulticed, ought also be greased. Bedding of 


fine sand and of sawdust has been recommended. It is well, also, 
to place horses upon marshy lands. All these measures may be 


advantageous if the feet are properly shod. 
Good shoeing is the essential prophylaxy of hoof-bound; we 


must avoid all improper practices likely to promote desiccation 
and contraction of the foot, such as abuse of the rasp ; too long ' 
application of the heated shoe when fitting it to the foot; the 


lowering of the heels; the excessive paring of the frog or of the 


bars; the bad fitting of the shoe; useless caulks ; too many nails 


in the quarter or near the hndleswdll these errors must be care 


es RK fully avoided. The foot, moreover, must not be allowed to grow 


too long. The shoeing should be renewed at least monthly, even 


Bet 7 if the shoe is not worn. And lastly, the horse must not be al 
lowed too long periods of inactivity. 


- It has been proposed to abolish the custom of shoeing, but in 


the present and ‘modes of this is im: 


possible. 
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THE HORSE’S FOOT. 


possible. The feet, deprived of their accustomed protection, 
would soon become painful, and only by keeping the animal in 


the country could the feet be suffered to remain unshod. , 


Several modes of shoeing have been invented to prevent con- | 
tractions in feet which are predisposed to them. Some are un- — 
doubtedly beneficial, but they must be used as an ordinary shoe- _ 


ing, and not reserved until the access of the disease. Good 
ordinary shoeing is often all that is required, but no doubt better 
and quicker results will be obtained by the shoe with short 
branches, with the flat shoe, or with the Charlier shoe. 


The half shoe, the shoe with short branches (fer a croissant), | 


originally recommended by Cesar Fiaschi, then by Solleysel, 


Fig. 7. 

mammee (outside or inside toe), and the anterior parts of the 

quarter in such a manner that the parts posterior to these remain 

uncovered, and rest directly on the ground. Thus shod, the shoe 

almost in its natural condition; it rests on the ground by its 


posterior part, and the heels are made to contribute to the move- 


_ Mont of expansion of the elastic parts of the foot. This shoe 


ave 
F 


— 
Larosse, r., and Crompton, 18 an ordinary shoe, made light, with | ee 
very short branches (fig. 7), which when put on protects the toe,the = ic 
4 
pis 


then, has real advantages, if the posterior part of the foot is yet 
normal, but if the heels are low and the frog atrophied, it ceases to 
be of service. 

The flat shoe, or the shoe with base (fer a siege), first recom- 
mended by Osmer, Morcroft, and more recently by Miles, Einsie- 
del and Hartmann, is the style generally adopted at the present 
time in Saxony, and in various parts of Germany, as well as in 
England. In France it has found its way through the benefits 
observed by a few veterinarians. It is ashoe almost equal in i od 
thickness to its width, square, so to speak, but as light as_possi- | fas: 
ble; the internal border of the foot surface being hollowed or 
dished in order not to come in contact with the sole, while the 
part which rests on the plantar border of the wall is perfectly flat 
and horizontal. The heel portion is rounded, and covers mostly — 
the heels of the foot where the borders of the shoe become per- = 
fectly adapted to the borders of the wall, to the remotest part of 7 
the heels, and preserves the same contour until it reaches the frog. q 


the bar 


The shoe nowhere projects beyond the border of the wall; it is 

only towards the toe that it is slightly raised, and has a small ment f 
clip. The groove of the English shoe renders its application face ba 
better than the peculiar nail holes of the French. Five or six place in 
nails are usually sufficient. This shoe allows the dilatation of the degrees 
: foot in all its limits, and while protecting the heels, does not pre- horse v 
rm dispose to their contraction. For its application, the plantar border the gen 
only needs paring. That of the sole, the frog and the bars must diminis 
i be carefully avoided. weight | 
For the shoeing of Charlier, or peri-plantar (fig. 8 and 9), only experie! 
the part of the hoof which is most exposed is protected. It pre- ble as tl 
serves entirely all the other parts of the plantar surface in such a manner 
way that, as in the conditions of nature, it is only by the fact of pressure 
the wearing of the shoe that the excess of hoof is gradually ‘re the foot 

moved. The foot shod by this process is provided at its inferior border 
border with a metallic bar, often greater in thickness than in resist th 
width, lodged in a groove made exclusively in the wall. This bar = re 
adapts itself in its internal circumference to the contour of the shoe is g 
sole, which projects beyond the border of the groove, because all adapts it 
contract 
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Fig. 9. 


the bars. In this way the rest of the foot receives its adjust- 
ment from the shoe itself, and by the regions of the plantar sur- 
face which it surrounds. This result does not, however, take 
place immediately, or when the foot is recently shod; but by 
degrees and as the shoe wears out, the time arrives when the 
horse walks both on his shoe and the sole of his foot. Owing to 
the general equalization of the friction, any partial wear is thus 
diminished, and the important result is secured, of reducing the 
weight of the shoe without the necessity of too frequent renewals, 
experience having proved that for the fore feet it is quite as dura- 
ble as the ordinary shoe of twice its weight, but which, from the 
manner in which it is applied suffers, unaided, the effects of the 
pressure and friction. (H. Bouley.) As in the action of paring 
the foot only the projecting portions of the wall at the inferior 
border are removed, the preserved parts of the plantar region 
resist the movement of retraction, and thus prevent its occurrence 
in a transverse direction. Again, as the thickness of the Charlier 
shoe is greater than its width, it possesses a certain elasticity and 
adapts itself to the successive movements of the dilatation and 
contraction of the horny box, however limited they may be. 
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We may now refer to some special modes of shoeing, recom- 
mended as preventive of contracted heels, but which seem to us 
to possess inferior advantages to the preceding. We first find 
the unilateral shoe of Turner, which, according to that veterina- 
rian, relieves the foot from pressure upon the heels by placing 
the nail holes on the toe and the external branch only. Turner 
recommends also the conservation of the frog and that of the 
bars, and it is probably to this that the success he has obtained 
by that mode of shoeing is due. 

Coleman recommended a shoe very thick at the toe and thin 
at the heels, the toe being three times as thick as the heels. This 
veterinarian thought that by this shoe the animal was obliged to 
rest on his frog; at the same time the nails were driven in the 
toe principally, so as to allow the dilatation of the heels. This 
shoe has no real advantages, and predisposes to corns. 

The bar shoe is of some utility when the frog is well devei- 
oped, by placing on that part the pressure of the foot, and leaving 
the heels free. But it often fails in contracted heels, because in 
applying it these parts require to be pared down, in order to in- 
crease the prominence of the frog, and a condition is thus pro- 
duced which does not exist in contracted feet. The same may be 
said of the Charlier bar shoe. The objections stated and the 
reasons suggested are true of all the various shoes designed to 
adjust the frog-pressure. 

The hinge-shoe or articulated (fig. 10 and 11) of Bray, Clark, and 
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Vatel, and the Aalf-shoe of Sempastous, of Peillard, also possess 
but a doubtful utility. Practice has not confirmed the hopes of 
their inventors. They are difficult to make, easily injured, and 
of small solidity, and their advantages are wholly of the problem- 
atic order. 

Mayer has recommended a shoe whose internal border is 
thicker than the external, in such a way that the plane of the 
plantar surface of the shoe shall be inclined outwards, and instead 
of the concavity of the ordinary shoe, where the foot is pressed 
when in a position of rest, there is a convexity which promotes 
and even increases the dilatation of the foot. This mode of shoe- 
ing has for its inconvenience the exposure of the sole to contu- 
sions. It supposes an extensive expansion of the foot which is 
not natural; the horizontal plane is amply sufficient in ordinary 
circumstances. We have, however, used it advantageously in 
preventing the pressure of the sole against the shoe by means of 
ashect of gutta percha. We have used it in almost complete 
contraction, and we think we have noticed, with Hartmann, that 
the dilatation once started by a mechanical means, not too 
severely applied, nature continues it, with the assistance of that 
style of shoe. Instead of giving that special shape of the shoe in 
its entire length, it has been proposed to have it only at the 
branches ; each heel presenting at its internal border a thickness, 
double or even treble that of the external, by which the shoe is 
inclined outwards by its plantar and becomes horizontal by the 
ground face. It is flat at the toe and the quarters, and is the 
shoe with slippers of de la Broue, of Solleysel (fig. 12), and that 
recently Vatrin has used in proposing to have the internal half of 
the width of the shoe inclined. It thus resembles the shoe genété 
or with ears, of which we shall speak hereafter. This shoe is 
only indicated when the heels are already contracted; they have 
no indication as prophylactic shoeing. 

The shoe with slippers is indeed a shoe which in some cases 
may cure contraction. “If the results obtained have not been 
very satisfactory,” says Defays, “this depends not upon the shove, 
but arises from the defective manner in which the foot was pared. 
To be efficacious in that shoeing the heels must be left alone, and 
the sole and the bars must be well thinned. It is true that in 
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this way the foot is in the most favorable condition for contrac. in -whi 

tion, but the circulation is rendered easier in the tissues under- seat of 

neath, and the effects of the thinning of the hoof are diminished ie aie 

by the resistance opposed to the contraction by the inclined planes These 

of the branches of the slipper. The same may be said of the = 

shoe of de Belleville, also recommended by Solleysel, and for degene 

whose applications the foot has to be carefully pared. We feel degene 

assured of the propriety of recommending the use of the inclined ™ 

plane of the branches of the shoe, with the presence of a small portior 

| clip on the inner borders of the heels, such as proposed by each cs 

| a mode 

5 DISTOMA HEPATICUM INFESTING THE LUNGS OF CATTLE. ete 

ee By A. J. Murray, M.R.C.V.S., Detroit, Mich. pleura 

was irr 

Bi _ While acting as Inspector for the United States ‘Cattle Com- the lun 

ee mission, I examined a large number of lungs in the -Detroit adjoini 

Be: slaughter-houses, and though I did not succeed in finding any health) 

i. lungs which showed the characteristic lesions of pleuro-pneumonia, points ; 
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I found some showing lesions which bear some resemblance ~ 
to a certain stage of the lung plague. There is, therefore, a 
practical importance attaching to a description of these lesions, 
and there is, also, a scientific interest attaching to them, as I 
believe I am the first person to have discovered the distoma 
hepaticum in the lungs of cattle in America. 

On 4th of October, 1881, in examining the lungs of nine 
Texan cattle, I found three to be diseased; one was affected with 

_ interstitial pneumonia, and the section which was made through 
the diseased portion showed it to be not much over an inch in 
diameter, and the nodule which the diseased part formed was 
about the size of a walnut. 

In another lung a small space about the size already mentioned — 
was the seat of hemorrhagic infection. The exuded material 
seemed to be liquifying and absorption to be taking place. 

A somewhat similar area in another lung had undergone 
fibroid degeneration. On the 5th of October I examined a lung 


contrac- in which an area of about an inch and a half in diameter was the — 
s under- seat of fibrinous exudation. Six or seven small cavities about — 
minished the size of a bean were exposed in making a section of the nodule. 

d planes These cavities were filled with pus. 

d of the In another lung an area of similar size was in a state of cheesy 
and for degeneration. This portion of lung was encysted, and calcareous 
We feel degeneration was commencing in the contents of the cyst. 


inclined In each of those cases the seat of disease was the anterior 

a small portion of the lung, and it seemed rather extraordinary that in 
each case the area should be so small. 

On the 20th November I examined the right lung of a Texan 

animal, and found near the base an induration about the size of 

a moderate sized apple, which extended nearly from the internal 

CATTLE. to the external face of the lung. One could see through the 

pleura on both surfaces of the nodule a black discoloration, which 

was irregularly distributed over the surface of the nodule and in 

= the lung tissue adjoining it. The lung tissue in general and that 

- Detroit adjoining the nodule were examined. The bronchial tubes were 

healthy up to the very margin of the nodule, but at different 

nah in the lung, and especially in ne vieinity of the nodule, 
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there were small irregular areas of black discoloration surrounded 
by fibrous tissue, rendering the portion of lung affected impervi- 
ous. These appearances I attribute to hemorrhagic infection 
having taken place; the fluid part of the blood was absorbed, but 
the coloring matter of the blood remaining unabsorbed produced 
the black discoloration. There was always an area of fibrous 
tissue surrounding the black discoloration ; this was developed to 
close up the cavity occasioned by the destruction of lung tissue. 
At these points there appeared to be a drawing together of the 
lung tissue towards the centre of what I may term the cicatrice, 

On making a section of the nodule it was found that the lung 
tissue had been mostly removed by absorption, but that stretching 
from one side of the cavity to the other were numerous bands or 
septa. These bands had undergone calcareous degeneration, as 
also had the walls of the cavity, which I found to contain two 
flukes (distoma hepaticum). The biggest of the two, when drawn 
out to its full size, was about two inches long. There was a small 
quantity of a dirty brownish-looking liquid in the cavity, uo doubt 
mostly composed of the debris of the softened lung tissue. Ad: 
joining this cavity was a small one, containing a small quantity 
of the same kind of fluid; but the walls of this cavity were com- 
posed of fibrous tissue; it was empty, and did not contain any 
parasites. 

In another lung examined shortly after the one above men- 
tioned, a similar cavity was found, which also contained two 
flukes (distoma hepaticum). This case appeared to be more 
recent, as the bands stretching from the one side of the cavity to 
the other had only partially undergone calcareous degeneration, 
and were pink and ‘soft in some portions. The same remark 
applies to the walls of the cavity. This lung had likewise some 
small encysted portions of tissue undergoing cheesy degeneration. 

The cases in which I found the distoma hepaticum in the lung 
throw light on the previous ones in which no parasites were found, 
as even in the lungs in which parasites were present I found 
morbid alterations in parts of the lungs in which there were no 
parasites, but which were no doubt occasioned by their wander- 
ings, In five cases, though I found the morbid alterations pro: 
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AN INQUIRY. 


duced by the parasites, I found no parasites; this, I think, may 
be accounted for by the parasites having died in the cyst which 
formed around them, their bodies softening and becoming ab- 
sorbed. 

On making a rather hurried examination of the veterinary 
works in my library treating on parasites, the only reference I 
found to the distoma hepaticum infesting the lungs was by Dr. 
Cobbold, who mentions a case in which that parasite was found 
in the lung of an ichneumon. On sending to Professor Law, 
however, a description of my cases, he referred me to two articles 
by M. Hedley, M.R.C.V.S., which appeared in the Veterinary 
Journal for June and July, 1881, in which that gentleman had 
discovered the distoma hepaticum in the lungs of cattle. 

How do the parasites find their way into the lungs? To this 
interesting question I would suggest the answer that the cercaria, 
which is usually supposed to be swallowed while the animal is 


‘drinking, in some instances does not pass further than the 


pharynx, and from there passes into the larynx, and from thence 
into the lungs. I think the distoma hepaticum occurs quite fre- 
quently in the lungs of Texan cattle, as the total number of lungs 
which I examined belonging to that breed was quite small. 
Besides the scientific interest attaching to these cases, they 
are of practical importance, because the morbid alterations which 
the parasites produce might be mistaken for an advanced or con- 
valescent stage of the lung plague. 


ANINQUIRY 


Nr0 THE ETIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY or THE VENEREAL DIS- 
EASES OF MAN AND OF THE LOWER ANIMALS. 


By Cuares F. Rina, M.D. 


“Tt enters the domain of every branch of pathology. A close 
acquaintance with it is claimed by the physician, the surgeon, the 
specialist, in nearly all branches. Miles of pages have been 
written pion it, and yet all is not told, Every year adds to our 
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exact knowledge, and brings new symptoms and new growths of 
morbid phenomena into the fold of syphilis which were not there 
before. Nearly all the important questions in syphilis are still in 
dispute among high authorities: Is the poison single or double— 
capable of producing only one, or of yielding two diseases? Is 
it peculiar to man, or may animals also be affected?” Again: 
“ When syphilis first began to be written about, after the outbreak 
at the end of the fifteenth century, when it went under the name 
(generally) of the French disease, it was uniformly regarded as a 
new malady. It was not confounded with other venereal maladies 
known at that date, but was uniformly described as a morbus 
novus. inanditus, incognitus, ete. 

“The writers who described it gave vent to their surprise in 
their words, and were unanimous in that expression. As Bassereau 
puts it: ‘There was one point upon which there was not the least 
difference of opinion between them; upon which the oldest, the 
youngest, the wisest and the most ignorant were of unanimous 
accord, namely: that none of them had ever observed anything 
analagous or similar to the Yvrench disease before the arrival of 
Charles VIIT in Italy.’”—[Venereal Diseases, pp. 55-7.] 

Professor Otis distinguishes between the “ new disease” and 
the contagious venereal ulcers that were known to the older and 
oldest writers most clearly, as follows: “ The literature of that 
time ascribed the locality of origin to various regions, and desig- 
nated it as ‘mal Anglais,’ ‘ morbus Gallicus,’ ‘ maladie de Naples, 
‘pox la grosse verole,’ ‘Ines venerea,’ etc. Lt was then recognized 
as distinet from the contagious genital ulcer, the action of which 
was simply local, and had long been known, and also from 
gonorrhea, and was appreciated as a constitutional disease, capable 
of hereditary transmission.” 

“ Within a comparatively short period, however, the distinc 
tion between syphilis, the local ulcer (or chancroid) and gonorrhea 
was lost sight of, and all were accepted as of common origin, dif- 
fering only in development from some constitutional idiosyncrasy 
or predisposition, until the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
when Benj. Bell, of London, claimed a distinct origin for gonor 
rhea, and M. Philiip Ricord, of Paris, in 1831, proved the fact 
by a long series of ingenious and conclusive experiments. 
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Bassereau, a pupil of M. Ricord, in 1852, demonstrated a distinct 
and characteristic difference between the local contagious ulcer 
(the chancroid) and the lesion (chancre), which was followed by 
constitutional syphilis, and proved by a large number of observa- 
tions that the local contagious ulcer (the chancroid) was not fol- 
lowed by, nor was it capable of producing any constitutional 


disease, while the true syphilitic sore (chancre) was always fol- 


lowed by constitutional manifestations of syphilis. Mr. Acton, 
a valued English authority, writes (on the urinary and genital 
organs, London, 1860, pp. 279-347): ‘ We must, however, frankly 
admit that in the present state of science it is impossible to de-— 
termine where or under what circumstances the virus or its effects 
first appeared. My opinion is that syphilis originally arose from 


assereal some poison introduced into the economy from animal or decom- 
the least posing matter, and that thus produced, it has been transmitted — 
dest, the from one individual to another.’”—[Johnson’s Encyclopedia, last 
animous ed., article Syphilis. ] | 
wny thing We would ask that the reader keep in mind Mr. Acton’s — 
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theory of the origin of syphilis, as similar theories will be adduced 


further on, and their significance fully pointed out. 

Jourdan, who has written a celebrated pamphlet (Historical 
and Critical Observations on Syphilis), has this to say of its his- 
tory: ‘The question is generally put, Did syphilis appear for the 
first time towards the close of the fifteenth century? The terms 
are not sufficiently explicit, since, as a preliminary matter, it is 
necessary to explain what is meant by syphilis. Now this defini- 


tion, which has been neglected by all writers, is the only way of 


duly appreciating, judging and reconciling the different opinions 
successively advanced on this subject. By the term syphilis, 
therefore, is to be understood: 1, a general affection of the sys- 
tem, which presents itself under a most frightful aspect, with 


ynorrheea many peculiar modifications, assuming a real epidemic character. 
igin, dif In this sense, the word designates the disease which broke out 
synerasy towards the end of the fifteenth century. 2, it may serve to ex- 
century; press morbid symptoms arising from an intercourse with a dis- 
rT gone ordered person, communicated in the same way to other 
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individuals, and having with each other a more or less intimate 
connection. Now, if we use the word syphilis in this last sense, 
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it can be incontestably proved that from the remotest antiquity 
the diseases which it designates were known.” 

We have no disposition to find fault with the above definitions 
when confined to their proper places; there they will be accept- 
able to all. As it is, they are not only incorrect, but misleading. 
For instance, who would think of applying the first definition to 
syphilis at any time since the epidemic, or call the “ diseases ” in 
the “ last sense” syphilitic? Jourdan forgets to use the words 
general or constitutional disease, and also that syphilis cannot be 
used in the plural, to signify more than one form of affection ; 
hence these maladies cannot be called syphilitic, but venereal. it 
has been admitted all along that sundry venereal affections were 
known to remotest antiquity, only that no constitutional (syphilitic) 
disease was recognized until near the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Jourdan, we infer, must be a “ unicist.” 

Grauvoge tells us (Text Book of Homeopathy, part 2d, p. 348) 
that he has “ found in the results of coitus with all precision from 
one and the same cause threefold effects, which certainly here as 
well as there are only referable to the different variety of the 
conditions, to the variety of the bodily constitution. Thus, before 
such a disease can develop itself, the conditions for it must first 
be given, and only within and in connection with the hydrogenoid 
constitution does the venereal poison become the cause of the 
sycotic secretion of the so-called gonorrhea. It can produce 
gonorrheal as well as ulcers; but these are not cured or benefitted 
by mercury, but are aggravated, and if the gonorrhcea is removed 
by injections of nitrate of silver, and such ulcer is cauterized or 
otherwise removed, not radically cured by internal remedies, the 
gonorrhceal dyscrasia is always produced; as by cauterizing the 
syphilitic chancre the so-called chancre dyscrasia is produced 
upon the soil of the oxygenoid constitution,” ete. 

From this it will be clearly seen that Grauvoge looks upon 
the syphilitic poison only as a relative poison, and not as a specific 
one, as modern science inclines to view it. Also that (just here) 
he is in full accord with the doctrines of the “ physiological 
school,” founded by Broussais, which, in this department at least, 
is obsolete. 

-Baumler writes : “The first knowledge of syphilis, as a separate 
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AN INQUIRY. 


itiquity and distinct discase, dates frum the end of the fifteenth century, 
from that notorious and epidemic-like outbreak of the disease in 
initions Italy, between the years 1490 and 1500. From the numerous 
accept- writings which appeared in the latter part of the fifteenth century 
eading. and in the beginning of the sixteenth, it is evident that the phy- 
ition to sicians regarded it as a new disease. Its origin is, by common 
ses” in eonsent, traced by them to the army of Charles VIII. of France, 
> words who had been in Italy since September, 1494, and in 1494-5 was 
inot be besieging Naples. The disease is reported (according to J. De 
ection ; Vigo, in December, 1494) to have broken out among the besieg- 
eal. it ing army to an alarming extent, and in an exceedingly severe 
ns were form.”—[Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia, vol. 3, p. 19.] 
philitic) Our effort so far has been to question the views of the 
ith cen- “unicists,” who maintain that syphilis has’ existed from remotest 
antiquity. We come now to consider the theory of the “ dualists,” 
p- 348) who believe syphilis to be a descendant of leprosy or some other 
yn from disease ; or was brought from America by the crews of Columbus. 
here as As regards the former derivation, Biumler writes: “ An attempt 
of the has been made recently to establish the theory of the development 
, before of syphilis from leprosy. A. F. Simon ealls it the offspring of 
ust first leprosy, and claims, too, that under certain circumstances it may 
ogenoid become its parent. What we sec of the leprosy in the East and 
of the various other lands at the present day certainly bears but slight 
produce resemblance to syphilis; and it is noticeable, too, that in the com- 
nefitted mencement of the sixteenth century the lepers were evidently 
emoved afraid of infection from those who were syphilitic (leprosi nolebant 
rized or habitare cum hoc morbo infectes, says Laws, Pristus, Aphr; 1, 
lies, the p. 844); and that this was not groundless fear—that is, that lepra 
ing the afforded no immunity against syphilis is shown conclusively by 
roduced the inoculation tests of Danielssen.”—[Jdid, p. 12.] 

Now leprosy is one of the oldest diseases known to medical 
ks upon history ; it was never considered to be contagious, and it would 
specific be strange indeed if, all at once, it should have assumed this 
ist here) form! We do not believe that it did. For it is no more possible 
ologival for u special form of disease to lose its identity and become trans- 
at least, formed into a specific type of malady, entirely unlike it, than it is 

for figs to grow upon thistles or in any other impossible way. All 
separate analogy bears out this assertion. 
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If, again, as some writers claim that symptoms of leprosy 


were mingled with those of the plague, it would only seem to 
- show—in our estimation—that the lepers were susceptible to the 


new poison, and were suffering and dying from it—and if, as 
some German writers hold, that lepra had begun to disappear be- 
fore the appearance of the epidemic—the only conclusion avail- 
able is, that the new disease helped to hasten its demise. But, be 
this as it may, whether leprosy had begun to disappear or not, of 
one thing we are satisfied, viz.: that the closure of the many 
thousand leper houses outside the gates of cities in France, not 
many years after the epidemic broke out, was due rather to the 
lepers dying from the new plague, than to its metamorphosis into 
and thus giving rise to it. 

Jahr, before us, assumed this same position. He says: “ What- 
ever may have been the pathological nature of that remarkable 
epidemic, it is certain that, at a period when the world was shaken 
by the mighty invention of a Guttenberg, and the old creeds and 
institutions began to totter to their foundations, the nations of 
Europe were visited by a terrible febrile convulsion, that swal- 
lowed up one of the most ancient plagues as by a volcanic erup- 
tion, and substituted in its place a new and desolating disease.” 
—[Lhid, p. 286.] 

The theory of the colonization of syphilis from America yet 
remains to be considered. Although this is no Jonger to any ex- 
tent held at the present day, yet it may be well to notice it here 
—by way of completeness—in passing. ; 

Renouard says: “ Unhappily for the veracity of the Spanish 
historian ” (meaning Oviedo), “it is certain, from authentic testi- 
mony, that the pox broke out in Naples towards the close of the 
year 1493, or in the beginning of the following year, that is, two 
years before the arrival of the Spanish fleet. * * * If there 
were other proofs needed to invalidate the narrative of Oviedo, 
we might add that he exhibits in many places a manifest preju 
dice against the inhabitants of the New World. He likens them 
to the Canaanites, and the Spaniards to the people of God, so a8 
to give a color of justice to the atrocities which he inflicted upon 
the unhappy Indians during his government.” 

Other late writers have pretended that it was on the first re 
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AN INQUIRY. 


turn of Christopher Columbus that his sailors and soldiers carried 
into Europe the syphilitic infection; but this assertion falls to 
the ground, like the preceding, before a serious examination. In 
fact, it is known that on his return in his first voyage, this bold 
navigator was assailed by a tempest that forced him to put into 
Lisbon, where King John II. retained him seven days in the 
midst of continual festivals. Thence he made sale to Palos, 
where he landed in the course of the month of March, 1493. 
From this city he went by land to Barcelona, with eighty-two 
men of his equipage and nine Indians. There he met King Fer- 
dinand, with Isabella and the whole court. After remaining 
some weeks at Barcelona, he started for Cadiz, to prepare for a 
second expedition. Now, at none of the points where he touched 
during his route, in none of the cities where he: stopped with his 
retinne, did the slightest symptom of the venereal disease mani- 
fest itself for several years; while from the year, even, of his 
arrival in Europe, or the year following, numerous attacks of a 
venereal nature were observed in many and very distant places in 
Italy, France and Germany.”—[Jdid, p. 342.] 

This brings us at length to the period of greatest prevalence 
of the famous epidemic, but before saying anything under this 
head, it may be well to state more clearly what is to be under- 
stood by the dual nature of the syphilitic poison, which is being 
s0 muh discussed at the present day. rofessor Bumstead says: 

“J. The chanchroid is entirely distinct from syphilis. 

“TI. The chancroid, however, does not depend upon a specific 
virus of its own, incapable of being developed de novo. 

“III. The chancroid, in many cases met with in practice, is 
derived from a chancroid, but it may arise, especially in persons 
debilitated from any cause, from inoculation with the products of 
inflammation, either simple or syphilitic, and subsequently per- 
petuate itself from one individual to another as a chancroid.”— 
[Venereal Diseases, 4th ed.] 

Biumler says: “ The poison of soft chancre may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, be produced de novo without the intervention 
of the syphilitic poison.” 

Professor Bumstead, in an article (WV. Y. Med. Record, June 
ith, 1876) criticising some of Mr. Hutchinson’s expressions of 
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110 F. 8. BILLINGS. 


views on this subject, asserts that the term *‘ duality of syphilis’ 
really signifies a duality not in syphilis, but in what had been 
known as syphilis and called by that name. Otherwise, he ob- 
serves, we must adopt the ridiculous supposition that so-called 
“ dualists ” believe in two kinds of syphilitic virus, whereas they 
have simply maintained that there exists, independent of the 
syphilitic virus, another contagious principle giving rise to a local 
sore known as the chancroid. If Mr. Hutchinson intends to limit 
the power of producing the soft chancre to contagion with in- 
flammatory products arising from syphzlis, Dr. Bumstead con- 
siders him in error, since sores precisely similar to the chancroid 
have been produced by other inflammatory products. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s view, however, that the chancroid, instead of being 
dependent upon a specific virus, incapable of spontaneous genera- 
tion, is the result of inflammatory products, and hence that, if 
every chancroid now existing were exterminated, new chancroids 
would arise—this, Dr. B. thinks, has strong arguments in its 
favor, and may be looked upon as a step in advance, suggesting 
qn interesting analogy with the history of gonorrhaa during the 
last fifty years. Finally, Dr. Bumstead declares his belief that 
the “dualism” still lives, and that Mr. Hutchinson is, in fact, 
one of its most advanced apostles.—[Helmuth’s System c* Sur 
gery, 3d ed., p. 168.] 
(Zo be continued.) 


TRICHINA, 


a4 LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF THE 
AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


F, 8, V. M. 

(Continued from page 58,) 


The above remarks have emphatically indicated that some 
restrictive and corrective measures of protection are absolutely 
necessary. And the same should be energetically impressed both 
upon the people and upon hog raisers by the respective State 
governments through the Boards of Health, both State and local 
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1st. Boards of Health should take means looking to the better 
education of the people in the principles of protective medicine, 
by which is meant a knowledge of the preventible sources by 
which disease may be induced. 

2d. Boards of Health should investigate exact researches into 
the hygienic conditions under which swine are reared, and no 
means should be spared in the endeavor to discover the real 
source from which swine obtain their parasites. 

3d. Continued examinations of rats in different parts of the 
country, at piggeries, and at places where no hogs are, or have 
been kept, should be instigated until this rat theory of infection 
is absolutely settled pro or con. 

4th. As the rat-infection hypothesis is at present defended by 
able authorities, and as no absolute proof of its incorrectness at 
present exists, the slaughter of rats should be encouraged, and 
the laws relating to rat-killing modified, for the danger of infec- 
tion to man by trichinous pork is not to be weighed for a moment 
with a sentimental sympathy for the pains a rat suffers in being 
killed by a dog. ‘ 

5th. All sick swine should be peremptorily isolated from the 
healthy ones under the supervision of a competent (not empirical) 
and educated veterinary surgeon. 

6th. All swine suffering from diarrhoea should not only be 
isolated, but separated individually. The greatest care should be 
taken in cleaning at least twice daily, the pens of such swine, of 
all fecal masses and refuse. 

(a.) The foscal masses frum such swine should be fre- 
quently subjected to microscopic examination. 

(0.) On cessation of the catarrhal phenomena, whether 
motory disturbances appear or not, the musculature, tongue 
and muscles of the neck should be harpooned, and subjected 
to microscopic examination. 

Tth. All hog pens should be kept scrupulously clean, and the 
turning of compost heaps into hog pens, to be rooted over by the 
swine, should be forbidden by law. 

8th. No contents of water closets, out-houses for human 
beings, or drainage from house-sinks should be allowed to enter 
hog penson penalty of the law, 
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(a.) Zenker reports a case where twenty-three swine were 
infected with trichine from consuming the drainage of a sink 
a castle. 

9th. Feeding the offal of slaughtered swine to other swine. 
cooked or uncooked, or having slaughter houses over places where 
swine are kept, should be forbidden by law. 

10th. Competently educated veterinary inspectors should be 
appointed by the State Board of Health of each State, after 
having first passed a special examination in the principles of pre- 
ventive medicine, to see that these various regulations (and others 
with reference to other as well as contagio-infectious diseases of 
animals) are strictly attended to. 

Public feeling should be excited in this matter, and pork 
raisers led to feel it to be ¢thezr duty to have their hogs examined 
before cutting them up for market. In fact, another regulation 
should be added to the above, viz.: 

That no slaughtered hog should be allowed to be cut up until 
its flesh has been microscopically examined by one of the above 
named inspectors, and a suitable State brand of * Inspected for 
Trichinz,” burnt upon the hams, shoulders, sides and cheeks. 


4 THE MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF PORK. 


Numerous elaborate essays have been written upon this sub- 


ject, but the entire process is so easy and simple that such ex- 
tended labor may well be looked upon as useless. 

Almost the first, and, at the same time, by far the most pro- 
fusely infested muscular system, is the so-called “ pillars of the 
diaphragm.” These are to be always found as two small stumps 
of flesh situated immediately below the kidneys in the dressed 
hog when hung up to “cool out.” If there is a single trichina 
in the organism it is to be found here. These portions belong to 
the trimmings, and are always to be had without in any manner 
disturbing the appearance of the hog. 
aks. Although a power of 15 to 20 diameters is suflicient to de- 
inonstrate the parasites to the proficient observer, it is still much 
better to use a power of 50 to 75 diameters. 

Good microscopes for such a purpose are to be had from 
American makers for from fifteen te twenty dollars, If the 
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TRICHIN 


stand was fixed they might be shorter, and far more suitable to 
such purpose. A large table accompanying the microscope will 
be of advantage for such examinations. 

A few slides, or object glasses, and some strong covering 
glasses, a pair of small curved scissors, and two teasing needles 
are all that is necessary to complete the outfit. 

-The next step is to take the piece of muscle to be examined, 
and if at all dried to make a fresh cut into its substance, then 
with the curved scissors cutting one, two or three thin slices 
lengthwise to the fibres, 2. ¢., with theim, and with a needle place 
them on the object glass a little distance apart. The covering 
glass is then placed, adjusted and gently pressed upon them, with 
a slight rolling motion in one direction and back if necessary. 


*This will invariably make the section thin enough for examina- 


tion. 

It is not necessary to change the glasses for each specimen to 
be examined. When one has a large number, ten or twelve spec- 
imens can be accurately examined before such a procedure is 
necessary. 

To determine if the trichine still live, hold the object glass 
over the heat of 4 spirit lamp for asecond, and then place it under 
the microscope, and they will frequently be seen coiling them- 
selves in their capsules. It is better, however, to tease the pre- 
parations first, when individuals will frequently become freed 
from their capsules, and their movements can be better observed 
on the application of heat. 

Salted pork is best examined by taking the cut specimens from 
the scissors and soaking them in fresh water for a second or two 
before placing them on the slide. They are pressed out much 
easier and thinner when such a procedure is resorted to. 


OBJECTS WHICH MAY BE MISTAKEN FOR TRICHINA, OR NOT BE 
RECOGNIZED AS SUCH. 


It not unfrequently happens that the capsules of the para- 
sites formed by the sarcolemma (or embracing membrane of the 
muscle fibres) becomes abnormally thickened, the parasites being 
dead within them. The capsules do not present exactly the same 
appearance that they do under normal conditions, = 
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CASES DEPARTMENT. 


In other cases the calcification is of such a character as to 
change almost entirely the appearance of the capsules and con- 
tents. 

In some cases cysticerci, or measles, perish and become calci- 
fied. But these formations are somewhat larger than those of 
trichinee, and are often filled with a caseous mass. The “ sacks 
of Rainey,” or as they are sometimes called ‘‘ Psorospermiz,” are 
elongated bodies, like the trichine, situated within the sarcolem- 
ma, the true nature of which, or their pathological importance, is 
not yet well determined. Some of the points distinguishing them 
from trichine are : 

That by the latter the situation of the muscle fibre, or better, 
the entire plasma, sarcous element, is destroyed within that part 
of the sarcolemma which is included in the capsules of the ,tri-* 
chine. By the psorosperms, however, it is retained, and only 
displaced by the object itself, limiting it on each side, and con- 
tinuing directly from the poles. 

Bruch, Virchow, and Leuckart have described peculiar round- 
ish or oval masses of a whitish color, having varying dimensionsy 
which sometimes appear in the flesh of hams, and which have 
been microscopically demonstrated to consist of an agglomeration 
of needle-like chrystals. They fill the muscle-fibre to a variable 
degree without otherwise disturbing its structure, and disappear 
upon treatment with muriatic acid, the normal transverse stria- 
tion again becoming apparent. 

(Zo be continued.) 


CASES DEPARTMENT, 
ANGINA ANTHRACIS IN THE HOG. 
a By G. S. AGERSBORG, D.V.S., VERMILLION, Dakora. 


Thompson & Lewis to attend a sick hog at their stock yards. 
Mr. Thompson informed me that within the past twelve days he 
had lost seven hogs, all dying a few hours after being taken 
sick. On arriving at the yard I found a 200 pound fat hog lying 
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CASES DEPARTMENT. 


on his right side, gruntiug and sighing as if in great pain. The 
left ear was swollen to three times its natural thickness; the left 
fore leg stiff and flexed; the ear, as well as leg, deathly cold. 
The animal was made to walk, but had lost the use of the left 
leg, which was carried strongly flexed. Temperature, 1053; pulse 
too fast to be counted; feces hard and dry, and entirely filling 
the rectum ; visible mucous membranes of a brownish red color ; 
in the pharyngeal region a large tumor, which as well as the ear 
and leg was very tender on pressure; respiration accelerated and 
difficult; deglutition impossible. The swelling extended from 
the pharynx down to the sternum and the epidermis between the 
front extremities and over the whole thorax and abdomen of a 
reddish color. Diagnosis was made of some form of anthrax, 
and as treatinent in my judgment would be of no avail he was 
left to himself. 

Six o’clock the next evening found the hog still alive, but 
stiff all over, and unable to move; respiration much more difficult 
than the evening before ; visible mucous membrane and proboscis 
of a dead leaden hue; color of epidermis changed to a leaden- 
purplish color. Temperature, 933. 

Soon after the hog died from asphyxia. Post mortem, four 
hours after death, showed all the well marked symptoms of an- 
thrax, and, furthermore, an extensive inflammation of the eso- 
phagus from tle pharynx down to the stomach, and covered in its 
upper two-thirds with heavy diptheritic deposits. The parenchyma 
of the spleen was unusually broken up, parts of it even running 
out in the abdominal cavity. 

The proprietors were recommended to burn the hog yards 
over and put no new arrivals in them; also to quarantine all 
animals on hand for a few days. The healthy hogs were imme- 
diately removed to new pens. Since then two weeks have passed 
and no more have been attacked. 

The disease was probably brought in from the country with 
some infected hogs. In its spontaneous development I cannot 
believe. This form of anthrax, so far as I can learn, has never 
before been noticed in this locality, the apoplectic form, however, 
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A TUMOR ON THE FIBULA. 


7 J. P. KLENcu, V.S., SrockTON, CAL. f 


On November 25th last [ was shown a nice carriage horse, 

— weighing about 1,300 pounds, and walking lame on the hind right 
q ee leg. When standi:g still the horse kept the leg raised most of 
the time, and ui not extend it nor bring any weight upon it 
On examination I found an en 


i unless as he was forced to move. 


yf terior patellar ligan.ents, but there was neither heat nor pain. 
About two inches below the head of the fibula I noticed 
a tumor of the apparent size*of an egg; it was hard, in 
 dolent, inovable in all directions, and not causing any pain, unless 
it was pressed hard on the bone. There was no infiltration nor 
— induration of cellular tissue on and around the tumor. 

——- Diagnosis—The existence of this tamor brought to my mem- 
ory a horse that I operated upon about 18 months ago for a like 
ia tumor, located in the muscular portion of the anterior extensor of 
aa the phalanges. That tumor was blistered and fired several times 
hes ignoramuses, and had been existing for about two years. The 
horse was getting more lame, and the muscles of the femoral 
region had all disappeared and undergone a complete atrophy. 
Upon extracting this tumor I found it ‘o be composed of muset- 
| lar fibres, intermingled with calcareous deposits, and below the 
a tumor a large pocket extending over the whole anterior surface 
os of the tibia, which contained about one quart of thick white 
coagulum, which loosened all the muscles from their attach 
ments. 

Having this case in my mind I informed the proprietor of the 
horse that the lameness was caused by that tumor, which was 
most likely of a chalky nature ; that only an operation could give 
us any hope of effecting a cure, as neither blister nor fire would 
ever absorb it, and that I lad yet a great doubt as tu a final 
jae cure of the horse. 
. To satisfy the personal wish of the proprietor, I applied 4 
a blister, first on the tumor and the synovial enlargement which 
he thought was the cause of the lameness, and one month later 
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GASES DEPARTMENT. 


the horse caine back lamer than ever; the muscles of the crural 
and gluteal region partly atrophied, the synovial enlargement 
increased, and the leg always raised. 

The horse was cast down and a crucial incision made on the 
tumor. After having dissected the subcutaneous cellular tissue, 
and cut a portion off the tibial aponeurotis (aponeurose jam 


ree 


age horse, 
hind right 


: most of biere) and the membrane of the fascia lata, I passed, with the 

it Pi: It greatest difficulty, a strong thread through the tumor that would 

pe “¢ enable me to pull it in different suitable directions. The tumor 
al- 


was soon entwisted, and the horse was sent home, walking away 
about as well as before the operation, and the proprietor told to 
clean it once a day. 

Un subsequent information I learned that the horse did not 
stand on the foot for over one week. But three months later I 
happened to see the patient again. . He was laming a little—less 
when trotting than in walking, and when standing still he favored 


nor pain. 
I noticed 
hard, in- 
ain, unless 
ration nor 


pel “an the operated leg, resting it on the toe. This lameness might be 
ie. attributed, [ think, to the loss of a portion of the membrane of 
xtensor of 


the fascia lata and the tibial aponeurosis, as it did not seem to be 
the expression of any pain. | 
The tumor was about 24 inches long, 14 inch wide, and about 
1 inch thick. It was hard to cut, grating under the knife 
(criant sons le tranchant du bistouri), and consisted of cretaceous 
deposits, intermingled with partially indurated cellular tissue, so 
as to give the whole mass a marbled color. These chalky depos- 
its were kept soft by the animal temperature and the circulating 
fluid; but one week after the operation the tumor had shrunk 
down to less than half its size, the chalky deposits being the 
only substance left. The mass was as hard as stone, and impossi- 


ble to attack with a knife. ‘ . = 


POTT’S FRACTURE IN THE DOG. 
PRESENTED TO THE N. Y. PATHOLOGICAL SocteTy BY A. LIAUTARD, M.D., V.S. 
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In January last a lady of this city brought me for tr.atment, 
or rather to destroy, a little female pug about six weeks old. The 
little fellow was suffering with rachitis--her legs bent and de. 
formed; her body emaciated; her head unusually large; her 
eyes prominent; and she was alinost unable to stand up, or to 
take any nourishment. 

She was, however, so well bred that I felt interested in trying 
to save her. I had her put under strong feeding, meat (raw), 
beef extract, lime, salt, phosphates, &c. In a short time she 
began to improve, and about the beginning of March she had 
developed iuto a handsome little beast, apparently in perfect 
health, with the exception of an eruption of eczema all over her 
body, the result, undoubtedly, of her mode of feeding. 

One evening, about the first part of March, she was, while 
sleeping on a lady’s lap, taken suddenly with an epileptic fit. 
She fell down, and did not get over her fit until late in the even- 
ing, from which time for forty-eight hours, she remained entirely 
paralyzed, lying down and unable to move, and was fed and 
nursed in that position. On the third or fourth day she began to 
recuperate and get stronger on her fore part. She raised her 
head, then moved one fore leg, then the other, and in about a 
week was apparently entirely over her loss of power, except in 
her hind quarters, which from the dorso-lumbar articulation was 
entirely powerless,, her paraplegia being well marked from 
the loins backwards. She was placed under nervous stimulants, 
nux vomica, electricity, etc., but with no other result than that 
her legs became sensitive to pinching and pricking, and she 
could move them when they were irritated; she could even carry 
them to her month and bite them. But she was entirely unable 
to get up, and, if raised,she could not stand. When held up, 
her vertebral column presented a normal direction from the neck 
backwards as far as the posterior part of the back, but at that 
point it suddenly rose and formed a curvature upwards, and from 
that point the paraplegia began. 

After about four weeks of vain'attempts at treatmeut, she 
was chloroformed, and a post mortem made. 
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CASES DEPARTMENT. 


met in young dogs, and often the eause of epileptic fits, but with 
that exception all the organs were found healthy. The interest 
ing lesion is in the appearance of the vertebral column. On ex- 
amination you will notice the shape of the bony column, and also 
the fact that a fracture had taken place at the dorsal region. The 
eleventh vertebree has its body crushed, and no apparent work of 
repair is to be detected, even after over four weeks of treatment 
since the accident happened—a condition which is certainly due 
to the diseased state of the bony system. 


FRACTURE OF THE FOREARM.—RECOVERY. 


By HENRY SHAFER, FARRIER, THIRD Cav., U. S. A. 


[The following report was made to the Quartermaster General 
in Washington, who has kindly furnished us with a copy of it.— 
Ep.]: 

On March 1st, 188%, a horse for which Captain George A. 
Drew, 3d Cavalry, is responsible, had by some accident fractured 
the forearm of the right leg. The horse was put in slings, and 
after the fever subsided the leg was set by extension and counter 
extension, after which the leg was encased in plaster of Paris. 
Owing to the horse being in good health, and the fracture being 
transverse, a complete cure has been effected. 


is as serviceable as he was before the accident. 
= 
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ENORMOUS DEVELOPMENT OF THE CAPSULA ADIPOSA ENFOLD- 
ING THE LEFT KIDNEY OF A STEER. a 


On the 27th day of June, 1881, while passing through Centre 
Market, in Newark, N. J., my attention was drawn to a large 
mass of so-called kidney fat enfulding the left kidney of a large 
steer attached to a hind quarter. Bystanders judged that it 
would measure about 34 feet longitudinally and at least 2 feet in 
diameter. Unfortunately, no rule was at hand with which to 
obtain exact measurement, At my request this mass of solid 
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and apparently healthy adipose tissue was removed from. the 
quarter and placed on a scale. It weighed one hundred and 
eighteen and a half (1184) pounds, including the kidney. The 
kidney, which was deeply embedded, weighed three (3) pounds, 
and was normal in appearance. As far as could be ascertained, 
the animal did not suffer any discomfort during life. The only 
observable symptom was a distended abdomen. A _ butcher boy 
who had seen the steer alive greatly amused the surrounding 
crowd by innocently remarking that when he first saw the animal 
he was somewhat puzzled by the appearance and thought that 
the steer might possibly be in calf! The right kidney with its 
enfolding adipose capsule was perfectly normal in size, appearance 
and weight. Would some member of the profession kindly give 
information as to the cause of this interesting development ? 


a: 


AN AGED SOLIPED. | 


By JOHN B. GARRISON, M.D. 


The specimen represents the superior and inferior incisor 
teeth of a mule, which, from authentic accounts, had reached the 
advanced age of 42 years and 8 months. 

The teeth present a remarkable appearance, for, while in 
their general contour they indicated advanced age, their disposi- 


tion is peculiar. 

On the lower jaw, one of the nippers, the right, was missing, 
it having been broken off slrort, the piece imbedded inethe alveo- 
lus remaining. The other presented the usual appearance of an 
incisor tooth in advanced age, it being flattened from side to side 
and projecting horizontally outward. Nothing remarkable was 
noticed in the dividers, which closely resembled the remaining 
nipper. The corner tooth of the right side presented nothing 
unusual, while that of the left was double the length of the latter 
aud inclined outward, having a cundave external border. Taking 
the inferior incisor teeth as a whole, they projected horizontally 
outward, so that their grinding surface was continuous with the 


face of the body of the bone, 
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AMERICAN 


In the upper jaw the incisors were very long. The right 
nipper inclined toward the left side, and at its free extremity was _ 


in apposition with the left divider. The left nipper had evidently . 


been broken off, but this abnormal deviation completed the _ 


grinding surface. Part of the anterior face of the left nipper re- 


mained, thus filling up the triangular space between the right _ 


nipper and left divider. At the base of the right nipper was — 
what appeared to bea rudimentary tooth, but this was evidently 


nothing more than a fragment of the tooth which had been broken 
lengthwise. The left divider and right corner tooth presented — 
The left divider was — 


nothing peculiar, except their great length. 
broken off short, the root remaining in the alveola cavity. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE. r 
HOSPITAL RECORDS. 


By FREp. SAUNDERS, D.V.S., House SuRGEON. 


ig 
TRUE DISLOCATION OF THE LEFT PATELLA. 


On the 29th of April, a large brown gelding was brought to : 


the hospital in the ambulance of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. The history of his present condition was 
that he had been in that condition for over forty-eight hours, 
with the stifle out. 
already been brought under the observation of the House Sur- 


geons for a similar trouble, which had readily subsided by itself, 


and not returned since. 

This time, however, with all the symptoms of that lesion, the 
peculiar extended condition of the left hind leg, the impossibility 
of flexion and the interfered action, the diagnosis was easily 
made of dislocation of the patella. The animal was with diffi- 
culty placed in a box stall. After hard manipulation of the parts 
and attempts at reduction, the bone was slipped into position, and 
In about an hour, by the ac- 
tion of the animal in turning on the left leg, the same condition 


-_Teturned, to disappear again upon the usual manipulations. This 


He was recognized as a patient who had _ 
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FRED. SAUNDERS. 


constant displacement and replacement was repeated several 
times, until the following day, when it became first difficult, then 
impossible, to reduce it. Hot fomentations and chloroform lini- 
ment were then prescribed; it was, however, impossible to return 


the bone to its place. Ti 
On the 5th of May a severe blister was applied over the stifle, localit 
extending well around the joint, and embracing, as much as pos- . 
sible, its whole surface, and even beyond it. For twenty-four - 
hours the leg maintained its condition, extended backwards as the Ur 
soon as the slightest motion forward was attempted. On the fol- The hi 
lowing morning, the bone, which had once. returned to its posi- ae 
tion, was found again out of plaze. The parts were swolien, and the 
thick exudation had taken place. The animal was left alone, ae 
z and during the day was found using his leg as well as ever, with “sii a 
the exception of the slight inconvenience’ that the blister occa- Shiai 
sioned. “ recou 
b On the 13th of May the blister was washed off, and the animal “ey 
q turned loose in a box stall. He, however, showed considerable iticiaa 
a lameness; and, though the scabs of the blister were almost all Si se 
gone, and the swelling had disappeared, when walked, he would is P ame 
move with a lame step, slightly dragging his toe. _ a ap 
He was discharged on the 18th. Americ 
The object of the report is to add a niles to the history of * i 
the true dislocations of the patella, and to show its difference sh 
from the psendo-dislocation, as the result of excessive muscular while it 
contraction of the anterior crural region. In this case, the his we the | 
tory of a previous similar attack, the difficulty of permanent re- tial ae 
duction, the resistance to treatment first, the lameness persisting sad con 
nearly three weeks afterwards, seem to me an evidence of true ent Stat 
dislocation, as these symptoms and conditions would not have Raliees 
been present had the difficulty been only mechanical ; that is, the = 
catch of the patella over the superior segment of the internal 7 
border of the femoral notch, as described by M. Chuchu in his REPORT 
discussion before the Central Society of Veterinary Medicine | of 
ties, pa 
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Statistics, etc., etc., besides all which it also contains matter of 


REPORT OF THE TREASURY CATTLE COMMISSION. 


This report comes to us in a volume of nearly 140 pages. 
The main objects of the Commission were to ascertain in what 
localities and States contagious pleuro-pneumonia exists; to sug- 
gest the measures necessary for the eradication of this plague, and 
to favor our export cattle trade by making known the parts of 
the United States that are and have been free from this disease. 
The history of the lung plague is given at length; the manner of 
its spread from place to place and from one country to another ; 
the reasons why the West remains uninfected, and rightly con- 
cludes from the unvarying absence of pleuro-pneumonia, apart 
from contagion, that a perfect guarantee can be given of its per- 
manent eradication by the adoption of measures advised. The 
“recommendations ” for federal action, and action by the dif- 
ferent States would be well to be carried out. Inoculation is not 
advised in the particular case of the United States, since it seems 
80 patent to every thinking person that eradication of this plague 
is possible. 

The “summary” expresses very clearly the mind of the 
American veterinary profession, and we owe it to the Commission 
to express our appreciation of their work and to guarantee our 
assistance in endeavoring to rid our country of this pestilence, 
while it is so restricted, and consequently easily dealt with, had 
we the necessary legislation to aid us. The book also contains a 
number of reports of inspections in different parts of the country, 
and concludes with the laws that have been passed by the differ- 
ent States. The Commission has done its work thoroughly, and 


deserves the thanks of the profession. 


REPORT OF THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE OF THE DOMINION 
OF CANADA FOR 1881. 


This report embraces arts and agriculture, census and statis- 
lies, patents, copyrights, quarantine, immigration, criminal 
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| special interest for the veterinary profession in the reports of 
Prof. D. McEachran, Chief Inspector of Stock. It is to be re 
gretted that we are so very far behind Canada in our manner of 
dealing with the contagious diseases of animals. Canada has 
during the past year instituted a rigid quarantine of ninety days 
upon all animals imported. The principal quarantine station is 
at Point Levis. It embraces about fifty acres of land, and is en- 
closed by a board fence six feet high. There are distinct en- 
closures for the segregation of the various animals. 

This rigid veterinary inspection, under proper legislation, 
enables Prof. McEachran to report that with but a single ex- 
seption no contagious diseases were reported during the year. 

Vaccinia, or cow-pox, occurred in a Holstein herd, imported 
from Antwerp, while in quarantine. At the end of ninety 
days they were released in a perfect state of health. 

The importation of sheep into Canada was larger than that 
of last year. Of swine, but few are imported, as hog raising 
does not seem to be profitable in the Dominion. 

Aptha, in a mild form, is reported as affecting sheep. 

The injustice of prohibiting the importation of cattle from 
the United States, and particularly from the Western States, 
even under quarantine regulations, is referred to, with sugges- 
tions to modify existing regulations and allow such imports- 


tions. 

Tuberculosis occurs in isolated cases, but such animals are 
either killed or not allowed to breed. 

The report also contains an article from the Veterinary Jour- 
nal by M. Pasteur, on “The Germ Theory of Disease and its 
Practical Importance.” 

The preliminary report of the Pictou cattle dise we is perlaps 
the most important part to veterinarians. It embraces, besides 
Prof. McEachran’s remarks, the pathological report of Prof. 
(sler, the analytical report of Prof. Lawson, and the statistical 
report of Dr. Wm. McEachran. After a more extended clinical 
experience with this disease it is to be hoped that Prof. McEach- 
ran may be able to give its exact pathology, causes, etc. Meas 
ures for the suppression of the disease have been recommended, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


which if strictly adhered to must, we think, largely decrease the 
mortality. 

Other matters of much interest make the Canadian Agricul- 
tural Report for 1881. a desirable book for the library of the vet- 


erinarian, as well as the agriculturist. ALE, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IGNORANCE OF ENGLISH VETERINARY QUALIFICATIONS IN AMER- 
ICAN SPORTING JOURNALS. 


Editor Veterinary Review : 

Dear Sir.—In the Turf, Field ‘il Farm, date of April 7th, 
in answer to an inquiry as to my qualifications, that paper asserts 
that I figure among the Scotch graduates who, on the amalgama- 
tion of the Highland and Agricultural Society with the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons of England, obtained the R.C.V.S. 
diplomas by courtesy and payment of certain fees. This arrange- 
ment took place about one year ago, and the R. C. V.S. Register 
for 1882 states distinctly that they got their diplomas under those 
circumstances. I wrote to the veterinary editor, explaining his 
misstatement, and desiring a correetion, viz.: that I graduated as 
a M.R.C.V.S. of London, England, by oral, written and prac- 
tical examination (as my diploma from that institution clearly 
states), on the 23d December, 1874, just six years before any 
Scotch graduates were admitted by courtesy. He did not even 
grant me the courtesy of a reply. About eight months since, 
whilst practicing at Lancaster, Penn., a similar answer in the 
same paper did me much harm. The local quacks took advantage 
of public ignorance on this subject, and quoting the Turf, Field 
and Farm as their authority that I was a pretender and not 
what I claimed to be, viz.: a M.R.C.V.S., London, England. 
I wrote the editor; I even referred him for explanation to 
a respectable gentleman in New York, viz. Mr. Lockhart, 
M.R.C.V.S. But no—his fiat had gone forth; he refused to 
retract one inch. I then forwarded my diplomas (four in num- 


including that of the Royal College of Veterinary 
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of England, and even then, in face of my diploma—which clearly 
states that I was examined by their Examining Board—this gen- 
tleman would not do me justice. I even asked him to refer it to 
some other V.S. But no! he was infallible, according to his 
own ideas. His very correspondence with me then contained 
misstatements as to their dates, particulars, etc. I do not mean 
to doubt the gentleman’s honesty, but certainly, to put it in its 
mildest form, it was very unreasonable and suspicious on his part. 
Now, sir, for the sake of graduates who may again be submitted 
to such criticism, and from such a public source, I give his state- 
ment relative to the uature of my qualifications a flat, emphatic 
contradiction, and assert distinctly that I am a M.R.C.VS. of 
England, by examination of their Board of Examiners. I do not 
mean to infer that thuse gentlemen who did obtain their 
M.R.C.V.S. since 1880, and by purchase, may not be better 
veterinarians than I am; wut a public statement that is incorrect 
requires a public denial, and as the Zurf, Meld and Farm re- 
fused to undo the mischief they did me, more particularly in this 
city, where I have just purchased a large and pecuniary practice, 
I am compelled to resort to your paper to right myself. If the 
Register of the R. C. V.S. for the past eight years (since I 
graduated), and containing all their graduates’ names since that 
institution commenced (which I also forwarded to the Turf, Field 
and Farm), is not sufticient evidence as to my qualifications, I am 
willing to forward them to you, sir, or any graduate or graduates 
who will do me the justice of an unbiassed perusal. 

I am sure I will be pardoned when I state that persons, more 
particularly those who hold the position of a public editor, and of 
a sporting paper, ought to be very careful of making rash state- 
ments, more particularly when such statements may do incalcula- 
ble injury; and if such inquiries as those made about me are 
made upon subjects which they are ignorant of, their egotistical 
knowledge could be dropped for the time being, to be again a& 
sumed when reference had been made to some better informed 
person. I have not the power of preventing inquiries being made 
in any paper relative to my degrees, but I maintain that no jour 
nal has authority or liberty to misrepresent me in any way, with: 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


out at least granting me a chance of correcting them in their 
error. A statement in your much esteemed paper may, perhaps, 
remove the mist which has clouded the faculties of the editor of 
the Turf, Hield and Farm, and prompt him to try to undo at | 
least a portion of the injury he may have done me herebya 
public statement of the true facts. I want nothing but justice. 
Sincerely, 
M. J. Treacy, M.RB.C.V.S., 
London, England. 


4 
INFLUENZA OR CELLULITIS? 
To the Editor of the Review : 


Having noticed a discussion between Messrs. Myers and Hol. 
combe, regarding the late epizooty, I beg to record my experience 
with it in the Review. 

I have seen neither cellulitis nor anything resembling it occur 
as @ symptom, complication or sequel in any of the horses or 
mules that have come under my notice in the Third Cavalry, or in 
the Quartermaster’s Depot, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming. But 
Ihave seen what I have been taught to consider as well-marked 
edema, the result of passive congestion of blood in the capillaries 
of the limbs, ete. 

I had two horses die of the disease commonly termed “ pink- 
eye,” in which I recognized the disease known in the profession 
a epizootic influenza, minus any complications whatever, and I 
will relate the history, symptoms and post-mortem appearances of 
the cases. | 

Toward the end of December last I was called to see three 
horses in Troop G, Third Cavalry, said to be suffering from 
“pink-eye.” I visited them and found two of them in a very 
low condition, they having partaken of no solid food for a long 
time, having been on a trip and just returned. 


days, and the third one but one or two days: 
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ment, for he was beyond the influence of medicines. The third 
horse recovered quickly under the usual treatment, while the 
_ second one died, after lingering for a week or more, during which 
time I had an opportunity of closely watching the disease and 
minutely observing any changes that might take place. 
When I first saw this case the limbs were not swollen. The 
respiration was labored ; pulse quickened and weak; temperature 
106, the eyelids swollen, conjunctiva injected, throat sore, a 
greenish discharge from the nose, vesicular murmur in the lungs 
and palpitation of the heart. On the following morning the 
limbs were swollen, unequal in temperature, and the murmur in 
the lungs much increased. He remained so all! day, and about 
ten o’clock at night went down and seemed to sleep. He remained 
down all the next day until near evening, when he arose of his 
own accord, but seemed very weak, staggering around the stall. 
The next morning he was standing, and ate his breakfast as he 
had done all his meals since coming under my care. Toward 
noon he again went down, and seemed to have lost his senses 
entirely. He continued in this state until he died on the evening 
of the following day. Having made a post-mortem examination 
on the horse that died first, I concluded to do sv in this case also, 
and found the general appearances closely resembling each other. 

I found the trachea of a greenish-red hue, and in places cov- 

ered with a watery lymph; the bronchial tubes were affected in 
the same manner. The lungs were cedematous, congested and 
filled with black blood. In the lung of the horse that died first 
were traces of suppuration. The liver, in both horses, was 
cedematous. On removing the integument of the limbs, I found 
quite an amount of watery exudate in the cellular tissue under 
the skin, etc., but neither in limbs or internal organs did I find 
anything to remind me of cellulitis; and I am of vupinion that 
this serosity was simply the result of a passive congestion. 

It is well known that influenza is a specific febrile disease, the 
result of a blood poison, not necessarily contagious, primarily 
nS affecting the mucous membranes of the respiratory tract, and 
manifesting itself by symptoms of passive congestion of these 
parts, accompanied by a typhoid or low form of fever, 
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Now I believe “ pink-eye” to be an epizootic form of this 
disease and, judging from my experience, can see no radical dif- 
ference between them. In every case that I have had, in which 
the symptoms were at all well marked, they were more or less 
identical with those I have seen in sporadic influenza. 

I therefore think the swelling of the limbs, etc., in my cases, 
was due, not to cellulitis, but to passive congestion, caused by a 
damming back of the blood of the venous system, and imperfect 
eration of that blood, due to congestion of the lungs, and result- 
ing in a transudation of the normal serosity into the surrounding 
parts. 

To conclude, I have never seen a bona-fide symptom of cellu- 
litis proper, either in sporadic or epizootic influenza. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. L. Huyesron, M.R.C.V.S., 
§. Third Cavalry. — 
Forr D. A. Wyo., May 17th, 1882. 


z ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The winter exercises of the institution were brought to a 
close in the large lecture room of the college. Dr. Smith, the 
Principal, occupied the chair, and Mr. Dunean discharged the 
duties of Secretary. Among the gentlemen in attendance were 
Hon. Adum Crooks, Minister of Education; Drs. Barratt 
and Thorburn, lecturers at the college ; Mr. Grange, of the Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph; Mr. Coleman, of Ottawa; and the 
President of the Ontario Veterinary Association. Over one 
hundred students and graduates were present to take part in the 
proceedings, which were of a most enjoyable and enthusiastic 
character. Letters of apology and regret were read from the 
Hon. O. Mowat, Premier of Ontario, and from his Worship 
Mayor McM 
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GOLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


The following is a list of the students who graduated this Lo Pi 

year: C 

: W. S. Bell, Kars, Ont.; L. D. Blanchard, Mount Eaton, De 
Ohio; H. G. Borneman, Clayton, Pa.; J. L. Brodie, New lide Veteri 
don, Iowa; G. W. Burt, Lynnvalley, Ont.; T. J. Claris, Buffalo, your v 
SON. Y.; RB. ©. Clark, Wellesley Village, Ont.; J. N. Cook, Glan- presen 
ford, Ont.; 8. J. Cottam, Edinburgh, Scotland ; T. Bent Cotton, of our 

er et y Mount Vernon, Ohio; W. A. Dryden, Tavistock, Ont.; F. To 
-——- Goulding, Richmond, Mich.; G. H. Hall, Chatham : J. Hodgins, standin 
/ a ~ London, Ont.; J. D. Johnston, Wahoo, Nebraska; J. Lawson, efforts, 
Acton, Ont.; W. G. Lyons, Cheltenham, Ont.; Alex. McDon- disting 
Cobourg, Ont.; J. G. McInally, Lynnvalley; W. McLain, alma 
Nanticoke, Ont.; W. Parkins, Beeton; C. A. Pierce, Creston, might | 

é Illinois; A. Porteous, Simcoe, Ont.; J. Price, Pine Lexington, For 
Penn. ; J. H. Reed, Georgetown, Ont.; W. T. C. Scanlon, Lon- and tal 
don; OC. L. Smith, Silver Cliff, Colorado; H. H. Sutherland, St. standin 
Francisville, Ill.; B. F. Swingly, Oregon, Ill.; A. Tanner, Dray- 
ton, Ont.; W. Tanner, Mount Forest, Ont.; F. A. Thomas, which \ 
Paisley, Ont.; L. Vandervoort, Trenton, Ont.; A. A. Walker, Son 
Wingham, Ont.; J. A. Wangh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. J. Wangh, ence in 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. E. Wessel, Wooler, J. Whytock, Teeswater; tem or 

Wrigglesworth, Georgetown; D. P. Yonkerman, Cleveland, fession 
Ohio. most di: 

: An address of a highly complimentary character was deliv- hands o 

_ ered by the Hon. Adam Crooks, who spoke of the excellent structio 

work which was being done by the college, in the success of of the 1 

which his colleagues of the Ontario Government took a deep it- changed 

| ¥ terest. It afforded him the greatest pleasure to be called upon to nishing 

_ take part in the presentation of prizes to the students. He re- and we 
-—-- sumed his seat amid applause. purpose 
7 Addresses of a similar character were delivered by Prof. Buck- To jy 

dand, Prof. Barratt, Prof. Thorburn, Mr. Wade, and other gentle and we « 
men, each of whom bore testimony to the good work which was view of 
being done by the college. the pion 

A life-size portrait was then presented to Dr. Smith, by for Asa 
mer graduates of the college, as a mark of esteem for him # rendered 
Principal It was by the following address: yourself, 
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To Prof. A. Smith, V.S., Hdin., Principal Ontario Veterinary 
College, Toronto : 

Dear Sir :—We, the undersigned, graduates of the Ontario 
Veterinary College, desirous of testifying to our appreciation of 
your valuable services in the cause of our profession, take the 
present opportunity of expressing, in this public manner, a token 
of our feelings in regard to yourself. 

To you, and your indomitable perseverance, is due the high 
standing of veterinary science in this Province, and but for your 
efforts, we feel convinced that the college, of which you are the 
distinguished Principal, and to which we look with pride as our 
alma mater, would not to-day occupy the position it does, and 
might not indeed have an existence. 

For many years past you have unselfishly devoted your time 
and talcnts to the development of our profession; and, notwith- 
standing the many obstacles you have encountered, you have 
overcome them, and made for yourself a name and position 
which we shall always remember with satisfaction. 

Some of us have not yet forgotten the state of veterinary sci- 
ence in this Province before your time. There was then no sys 
tem or educational training to fit men for the practice of a pro- 
fession which, from the very force of natural causes, is one of the 
inost difficult of the healing art. The whole science was in the 
hands of men who had none of the advantages of thorough in- 
struction, and, in too many instances, they were wholly ignorant 
of the rudest elements of veterinary knowledge. This is now 
changed, and we have ample means of training students, of fur- 
nishing them with a practical knowledge of their calling in life, 
and we can boast of a system of instruction and a dignity of 
purpose second to none of the other learned professions. , 

To you, Sir, do we give the well-deserved credit for all this, 
and we do not flatter you by an idle term when we say that, in 
view of the result and the extent of your labors, you are, indeed, 
the pioneer of veterinary progress in Ontario. 

Asa public recognition of the valuable services you have 
rendered, we, therefore, beg that you will accept this portrait of 
‘Yourself, accompanied in this by many kind remembrances of 
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your courtcous manner and careful instruction as our Principal, 


us well as with many hopeful wishes for your future happiness a 
our friend and counsellor. 
Signed on behalf of the graduates. 
I. EH. Watson. 
I. S. Craser. 
J. S. Duncan. 
C. H. Sweerappte. 
E. A. A. GRANGE. 
Wma. Cowan. 
A. O. F. Coremay. 


Toronto, March 31st, 1882. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. | 
NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY SOCIETY. 

The regular monthly meeting of this Society was held at the 
American Veterinary College on Tuesday, May 9th, 1882, at 8 
o'clock P. M., with the vice-president, Dr. Chas. Burden, in the 
chair. 

A fair number of members responded to the roll-call, after 
which the minutes of the previous meeting were read, and, alter 
some alterations, accepted. 

The President, Dr. A. Liautard, then arrived and took the 
chair. 

The Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws 
reported. 

A motion to have this report printed and a copy sent to each 
member of the Society as early as possible, and that a special 
neeting be then called to consider the report, was seconded and 
carried. 

The Committee on Nominations reported favorably on Drs.W, 
S. Devoe, J. S. Kemp, Jr., and Fred. Saunders, and those gentle 
men were elected unanimously to membership. 

Various other committees reported progress, after which Dr. 


©. C. Cattanach read an interesting paper on purpura heemor 
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hagica, in which he, after referring to the symptomatology, spuke 
of the causes, in his experience, as always being the working of - 
horses after an attack of influenza before they were convalescent, — 
or in cases where they were not properly treated for that disease 
and where the drainage and ventilation of the stable was bad. He 
described the post mortem lesions of purpura, and then gave his 
plan of treatment as follows: 

“Thave had very good success with the use of iodide of po- 
tassium in combination with sulphate of iron, which I gave in — 
drachm doses of each, twice daily. I also gave whiskey in pint — 
doses three times a day in a pail of cold water, which the animal 
will drink with a relish. To each of these doses may be added 
one half ounceof both chlorate of potassium and nitrate of potas- 
sium. If the swelling appears on the head I apply comp. tinct. 
of iodine every three or four hours, which has a most wonderful 
effect in reducing the enlargement. The nose ought to be sponged 
out at least every hour with tepid water, to which has been added 
alittle salt. When the animal begins to convalesce, tonics are 
necessary. I have found iron combined with arsenious acid the 
best; say one-half drachm of the former to three grains of the 
latter, twice daily. Sloughing is very frequent in purpura he- 
norrhagica. I have had cases where the flesh actually dropped off 
in chunks, and in one particular case all the muscles inside of 
the near hind leg came away, exposing the femur. A mild 
wlution of carbolic acid I have found the best dressing, or 
when the healing process is obstinate, a solution of nitrate of 
iilver may be applied occasionally with good results. 

A very bad form of this disease is where the animal has a 
sore throat, and has difficulty in swallowing. In such cases I have 
the throat swabbed out with a sponge dipped into a saturated 
wlution of chlorate of potassium three or four times a day. With 
regards to the animal’s diet, I allow him to have whatever he will 
‘a, and prefer him to have the most nourishing food in the 
smallest compass. When the animal refuses all food, I find 
the whiskey drink of the greatest value, as it not only nour- 
ishes the animal, but promotes an appetite.” 

In the discussion that followed, Dr. Cochran stated that he 
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4 = had frequently performed tracheotomy to advantage. Dr. Han- 
shew said that he had met with lictle elevation of temperature in D., 'th 
the cases he had treated, and recommended the use of chlorate of have 1 
_ potassium and sulphate of iron in the treatment. Dr. Coates to his 
questioned the value of applications for the removal of the ex- R 
‘ ternal swellings, and considered that when these swellings leave va 
rapidly cedema of the lungs follows. 

zi. Dr. Robertson described his last case of purpura, in which 
there was considerable elevation of temperature, but the case lie 
was complicated with inflammation and gangrene of the lungs, lost on 
besides bowel trouble. The discussion then came to a close. profes 
Dr. L. MacLean stated that he had inoculated a horse with fession 
the nasal discharge from the suspected case of glanders which tee: 
he reported at the last meeting, but with no effect. sympat 
Remarks being then made by a few members present as Res 
to the action of the Board of Trustees of the American Vet- the day 
a _erinary College, in having an annual subscription, by which College 

privileges are granted to the subscribers at the expense of the 
ne practitioners, it was moved by Dr. McLean, and sec Res 
—onded by Dr. A. Liautard, that the Secretary be directed to ~ san 
+ write to the Board of Trustees of the American Veterinary pea 


— College and call their attention to the propriety of doing away 
said subscription. Carried. 

-_-Dr. Robertson kindly offered to read a paper at the next 
_ meeting of the Society. 

: Motion to adjourn was then carried. 

H. T. Foors, M.D., V.S., 
Secretary. 


OBITUARY. 


_ERSKINE MASON, 


M. D. 


The Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees of “ The The. 


a American Veterinary College” issued the following preamble can Vete 
oy and resolutions upon the death of Prof, Erskine Mason, AM, lege bui 
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NOTICK. 


Wuereas, In the death of Prof. Erskine Mason, A.M., M. 
D.,the Board of Trustees of the American Veterinary College 
have to mourn the loss of an associate trustee but just re-elected 
to his second term of office. 


ftesolved, That by his death we lose the co-operation of one 
whom we have learned by long association to regard as a large 
hearted, liberal minded and conscientious man. 


Resolved, That as citizens, we feel that the community has 
lost one whose sterling integrity, faithful discharge of duty and 
professional ability had rendered his life an ornament to his pro- 
fession. 


Ttesolved, That we tender to his bereaved family our sincere 
sympathy in their affliction. 


Kesolved, That the American Veterinary College be closed on 
the day of the funeral, and that the Trustees and Faculty of the, 
College attend the same. 


fesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the family of our deceased fellow Trustee, and that the same be 
printed in Zhe New York Medical Record and American VEr- 
ERINARY REVIEW. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 
; Pres’t of the Board of Trustees. 
Fanzum D. Weissrk, M.D. 
Danie, M. Stimson, M.D. 


Hamitron Bussry, Ese. 


The examination for Demonstrator of Anatomy of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary College, will take place on June 10th, at the col- 
lege building, at two o’clock p.m. Candidates will send their 
hames and credentials to the Dean of the Faculty, 
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M. JOSIAH ROBERTS. 


MUSEUMS AS EDUCATIONAL ADJUNCTS TO MEDICAL COLLEGES, 


By M. Jostan ROBERTS.* 


Respect for, yet absolute independence of, authority. educat 
Prof. Burt G. Wilder (7).+ T 


As a man is & being of action, it is demanded that his education shall be a preparation for studen 
action. E. L. Youmans, (24). 
order 1 


Properly preserved and displayed specimens are essen tially ‘scientific apparatus.” of gail 
Prof. W. H. Flower, F.R.S., (22). 
pose tk 


Well-arranged museums of every kind are now an educational necessity in every highly In 
civilized State. Prof. W. Boyd Dewkins, (9, 78). visit te 


The subject of Natural History Museums, as means of affording genera. remark 
instruction to the public, of advancing the spread of biological knowledge, and museul 
of enabling scientific men to pursue their study more advantageously, has from thing,” 
time to time received considerable attention from such men as Agassiz, Huxley, have st 
Flower, and others, but I am not aware that the subject of museums as edu- institut 
— cational adjuncts to medical colleges, has ever received much, if any, attention; at mately 
least it has not been brought before the profession with that prominence its im- nomen: 

portance would seem to merit. ~“ 

That I may not be considered as belonging wholly to that class of individuals If his in 

~whom Galileo was so fond of calling ‘‘ paper philosophers,” I would state that I happier 
take this occasion to present a few observations which have been suggested by him a | 
some practical experience as a collector and preserver of specimens of natural Fo 
history. The views of leading medical men and naturalists, having a direct Dawkir 
bearing upon this important subject, are also given, so far as I have been able to “ 
obtain them. the bet 

I shall not presume to treat the subject comprehensively, but will only con- away sc 

sider some of its more significant points, among which are the following : even if 

I. Of what advantage is a well-arranged and properly managed museum to | knowlec 
a medical college? The 

II. What is the most desirable form of a museum building, or of rooms disguise 

devoted to museum purposes, and of the cases in which objects are to be dis- rightly i 
played ? in a rece 
Ill. What should a medical museum contain ? themsel| 
IV. How should the contents of a museum be arranged ? the wor 

V. How can the material thus collected be made most useful? reasonal 
VI. Management. 


VII. Conservator of a museum. history c 
Can obse 
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York at its thirty-seventh Commencement, February 19, 1882. ! have take 
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_ IX. Preservation of specimens. 


VII. Collecting specimens. 
X. Financial support. 


I.—Of what advantage is a well arranged and properly managed museum to s 
a medical college ? 

1. It forms an attractive feature, favorably impresses visitors, and aidsinthe _ 
education of the public mind. 


(M4 That a museum is attractive, is shown by the fact that when accessible to 
tiou for students, they frequently resort to it for the purpose of examining specimens in 
ah. order to solve some question which has arisen in their minds; or for the purpose 
."" of gaining a more general idea of natural objects, or perhaps for no other pur- 
om. pose than to ‘‘kill time” while waiting for the next lecture. 
y highly In this latter instance, some might argue that no good could result from a _ . 
78). visit to a museum. But opposed to this view there are numerous cases (for a 
genera. remarkable one, vide 12)* where a student or other individual has strolled into a 
ze, and museum with no other object in view, and being attracted by some <malmane: 
s from thing,” has paused a moment to inspect it more closely. Objects close at hand 
luxley, have stimulated further observation, and thus a series of examinations have been - re 
as edu. instituted, which, affording the individual a certain amount of pleasure, ulti- 
ion; at mately led him to a systematic study of natural objects and their vital phe- x 
its im- nomena. 
‘*He has gained a new sense—a thirst for natural knowledge. * * * * 
viduals If his intellectual capacity be limited and ordinary, he will be a better citizen and — 
that I happier man; if in his brain there be dormant power, it may wake up to make © 
sted by him a Watt, a Stephenson, or a Miller.” + 


natural For further support of this view, the following is quoted from Prof. W. Boyd | 7 
, direct Dawkins, F. R. 8. : ; 
able to ‘‘ Visitors to the British Museum, however frivolous they may be, leave it all _ 
the better for having been there. It is impossible that they should not carry 

ly con- away some sort of an idea, which otherwise would not have occurred to them, 
even if it be but the recognition that outside their daily lives there is a world of 
knowledge, vast and indefinite, but real and tangible.” (12,98.) 

The Bishop of Manchester is credited with having said: ‘It is impossible to 
F rooms disguise from ourselves the paramount importance that public opinion should be __ 
be dis- rightly informed, rightly instructed and rightly directed.” (10). Prof. Dawkins 
in a recent letter to Mature, writes: ‘‘Few of the many subjects now pressing 
themselves on the public attention are more important than that of museums, of | _ 
the work which they are doing now in general education, and that they may 
reasonably be expected to do in the future.” (9, 78). 

‘The value of museums cannot be over-estimated, for every lover of natural 
history cannot be a collector; but-every one in the full possession of his faculties 
can observe, so far as he has the power of seeing, and if he cannot examine the 


eum to 


es *The numbers refer to a list of works and papers at the close of this article. 
8, an t Nore.—Most, if not all the quotations in this article, touching upon museums, have 


by of New Yeference more especially to general natural history museums than to medical museums. ButI 


have taken the liberty to quote them, becanse that which is true of the former will also be 
true, in the main, of the latter. : 
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wide field of nature for facts, he will at least examine the proofs of thei in the 
museums, if at hand.” (Watts, 8). 

The desirability of favorably impressing those who visit a college, is a matter 
of no small importance. If favorable impressions are created and carried away, 
they will not only add to the renown of the institution, but will be of material 
value by swelling the number of students and thus increasing its financial re- 
sources. This is a matter of vital importance to all medical colleges, especially 
those that have to depend almost exclusively for their support upon the income 
derived from student patronage. 

Although I have suggested the financial advantages which are to be gained 
by a well arranged museum in connection with a medical college, I would 
not be understood as recommending that a medical museum should in any way 
partake of the nature of an ‘‘advertising bazaar.” This would be a very poor means 
of attempting to make a favorable impression upon the public mind, because it 
is not so much the objects themselves which interest, as it is the arrangement of 
them and the manifest extent of scientific knowledge which they display. 

2. Data, consisting of normal and pathological specimens, are here preserved 
for future reference. 

Thus far, for the most part, scientific men of all classes and generations have 
shown too great a willingness to make generalizations upon insufficient data. 
Especially has this been and now is the case with medical men. This is 4 
gross error and one which is materially retarding the growth of our profession. 
Experience has taught that all advancement in knowledge depends primarily 
upon our having facts from which to reason. If we have the evidence before us, 
the probabilities of arriving at accurate conclusions are materially enhanced. 

This was insisted upon two thousand years ago by Aristotle, the representa- 
tive of the learning of antiquity in natural science. He says: 

‘‘The procedure of philosophy, is that of all other sciences; we must first 
collect facts and get a knowledge of the things which are the subject of them; 
not the mass of facts at once, but each fact for itself is to be first examined and 
the conclusion thence drawn. Having the facts, it is our subsequent business t0 
establish their connections.” (3.) 

Prof. W. H. Flower, F.RS.,* writes in a letter to Mature, (2, 11, 61): 
‘* We are only beginning to form an idea of the enormous number of specimens 
actually required to enable us to rest our generalizations relating to most zoologi- 
cal problems upon a firm basis, and of the importance of keeping these specimens 
in such a condition, and so placed, that they can be examined with the greatest 
facility.” 

Although the above is intended to emphasize the importance of realizing 
that the progress of science is dependent upon the accumulation of facts, I 
would not be understood as conveying the idea that science is advanced much, if 
any, by the mere accumulation of them. The point I wish to enforce here, i 
the necessity of amassing a sufficient amount of accessible material to rest our 
conclusions upon a firm basis. 

3. Museum specimens can be used advantageously to illustrate didactic and 


clinical lectures. 
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MUSEUMS AS EDUCATIONAL ADJUNCTS. 


With reference to the utility of museum specimens for lecture purposes, Mr. 
Watts, F.G.S., has remarked as follows : 

‘In addition to a museum, I think such a building should contain lecture 
rooms, especially fitted for scientific lectures, as the value of able discourses is 
frequently lost for want of clearness of illustration.” (8, 161.) 

The desirability of illustrating lectures by the actual specimens, whenever it 
is possible to do so, is so generally accepted by all teachers, that it needs only to 
be mentioned here as one of the advantages of having always at hand well 
selected and typical sets of specimens for class instruction. 

4, Museum specimens may be profitably used for the advancement of 
medical science and for instruction in a musewm laboratory course, * the aim of 
which is to diffuse biological knowledge among medical students and enhance 
their power of discrimination. 

A writer in the 7’ribune has said: ‘‘ We think the day is coming when it will 
be generally recognized that careful scientific observation is the most important 
labor performed in the world.” (5, 11, 371). 

Prof. Huxley, in a lecture delivered before the science classes at the South 
Kensington Museum, on the method of studying zoology, made the following 
pertinent remarks : 

‘However good the lectures may be, and however extensive the course of 
reading by which they are followed up, they are but accessories to the great in- 
strument of scientific teaching—demonstration.” (6, 137.) 

Having the accumulated evidence before us in the shape of facts, normal and 
pathological specimens, they will still remain almost wholly useless unless these 
“facts are transformed into scientific truths.” This is well put by Agassiz : 

‘I should be glad to contribute my share towards removing the idea that 
science is the mere amassing of facts. It is true that scientific results grow out of 
facts, but not until they have been fertilized by thought. The facts must be 
collected, but their mere accumulation will never advance the sum of human 
knowledge by one step; it is the comparison of facts and their transformation 
into ideas that lead to a deeper insight into the significance of nature. Stringing 
words together in incoherent succession does not make an intelligible sentence. 
Facts are the words of God, and we may heap them together endlessly, but they 
will teach us little or nothing till we place them in their true relations, and 
recognize the thought that binds them together as a consistent whole.” (4,202.) 

IL.— What is the most desirable Sorm of a museum building, or of rooms devoted 
to museum purposes, and of the cases in which objects are to be displayed ? 

I would state at the outset that the great desideratum in a building or rooms 
devoted to museum purposes, is to have plenty of light, so that the details of the 
objects can be seen without difficulty in the remotest corner. 

; The only effort at presenting this part of the subject in detail, giving plans, 
estimates, etc., that has come under my notice, is in the form of a little 
book written and illustrated by two architects, published in London in 1853. 
(10.) But our ideas in reference to these matters have changed so materially 
since that time, that the book in question would be referred to more out of 
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M. JOSIAH ROBERTS. 


curiosity than for practical information. However, in recent years the subject 
has received considerable attention in the way of occasional suggestions and 
remarks from those whose occupation has brought them directly in contact with 
museums, either as curators or teachers. 

Prof. Ward has paid considerable attention to the arrangement of the interior 
of museums, and it is to be regretted that his views upon the subject have not 
been given to the public.* 

Dr. Sclater, whose experience with museums has been such as to render his 
opinion valuable, has given his views upon this question in a paper read before 
the British Association (15,455). 

He states that the building should be constructed in accordance with the 
needs of the classes of people which the museum is intended to accommodate, 
namely; the public at large who go there to get more or less general notion of the 
structure of natural objects, and their general arrangement in a systemata nature, 
the students who use the museum for scientific purposes, and the officers of the 
institution whose business it is to amass and arrange the collections. He recom- 
mends wall-cases herinetically sealed on the side towards the public and opening 
behind into work-rooms where specimens can be taken out and examined, and in 
which unexposed portions of the same series are arranged in drawers and 
cabinets. t 

Mr. Wallace, (15), objects to the system of wall-cases proposed by Dr. 
Selater, upon the ground that they are not adapted to fulfil the purpose for which 
they were designed. His objections to such cases are: 

First.—They admit of any object being seen by the smallest number of 
persons at once, so that any person studying an object almost necessarily monop- 
olizes it and prevents others from approaching it, an inconvenience that reaches 
its maximum in the cases exhibited in Dr. Sclater’s plan. 

Second.—Objects in wall-cases can be seen only on one side, while all sides 
of natural history objects require to be seen. Wall-cases would necessitate many 
specimens to do the work of one. 

Third.—The observer on the one side from which alone he can see an object, 
will usually stand in his own light, and will even have distinct vision further im- 
paired by reflection from the glass. 

Fourth.—When small objects occur alternately with large ones, a great 
waste of space occurs, and the attention is distracted from the less conspicuous 
object. 

Fifth.—It is an expensive and wasteful mode of arrangement. The system 
advocated by Mr. Wallace is that of detached cases on tables or on the floor, of 
various sizes and each exhibiting one typical object or group of objects, capable 
of being seen on all sides, and admitting of convenient examination in the best 
light by the greatest number of persons at once. 


*Prof. Henry A. Ward, of Rochester, N. Y., is the most extensive dealer in natural 
history specimens of all kinds in this country, and it is my impression that his business is the 
largest of its kind in the world, now that Edouard Vessaux, of Paris, is dead. Prof. Ward 
devised the plans for the cases at Cornell University, that now contain Prof. Newcomb’s eX- 
tensive conchological collection, the third in size in the world; he has also done @ great deal 
of similar work for other universities and colleges inthis country. Vide short account of his 
establishment by Prof. Wilder (13,460) and by Prof. Morse (14). 

tThis plan for museum cases was first suggested by Dr. Hooker, in an article entitled 
“ A Metropolitan Naturalist,” in the Gardener’s Chronicle for 1858, p. 749, (18). 
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NEWS AND SUNDRIES, 


Prof. parm of Edinburgh, agrees with Mr. Wallace in regard to the ar- 
rangement of specimens. He states that, ‘‘at South Kensington, where the ques- 
tion of constructing cases best adapted for the display of objects in a museum, 
has received a greater amount of intelligent attention than at any other museum, 
they have shown that you can make cases which will admit of perfect symmet- 
rical arrangement, and yet be of various sizes, so that small objects as well as 
large ones may be so exhibited as to permit of their being examined from all 
sides, instead of from one point of view only, as in wall-cases.” (15.)* 

Thus it will be seen that though wall-cases have been almost if not quite 
universally used in museums, there is considerable argument in favor of abandon- 
ing them or of using them in a limited way, and only for certain classes of ob- 
jects; the reason being that they fail to perform the function for which they 
were designed, namely, of displaying to the best advantage the objects they con- 
tain. 


The time has now come when intelligent managers of museums will cease __ a 
in their efforts to display the greatest possible number of objects, without regard 
as to how they are displayed. 

The thing to be desired in museum specimens that are displayed for public 
instruction, is that each and every specimen or series of specimens so displayed,’ 
should be the representative of some intelligible idea that it is desirable to convey __ 
by the exhibition of such objects. If only objects of this nature are to be ex- 
posed, and I think this will be conceded by all who have given the subject any 
thought, then the question which we have now under consideration becomes all 
the more important. 

If wall-cases are to be used, I would recommend the plan which was carried 
out at my suggestion in the building of those which now contain ‘‘The Green 
Smith Collection of Birds,” and that of my own zoological collection at Cornell _ ss 
University ; namely, that the ends of all wall-cases should be of glass instead of 
wood, and that the sashing for the front of the cases should be made as light as 
it is practicable to make it, thus permitting the greatest possible amount of 
light to fall upon the objects. All cases of whatever kind should be made as 
nearly air-tight as possible, to prevent the ingress of dust and museum pests. 
Each case should be provided with a suitable lock and key. 

The most convenient and room-saving shelving for wall-cases, that has come 
under my notice, consists of short shelves supported by movable iron brackets, 
admitting of their being placed near together or far apart according to the 
height of the specimen to be accommodated. 

At first one might think that unless the short shelves in a large case were ar- 
ranged upon the same level, the effect would be anything but pleasing to the eye, 
but from personal experience with such shelving, I can assert with great positive- 
ness that the opposite of this is true. 

(To be continued.) 


Tricuinosis.—Cases of trichinosis have lately been discovered 
in Brooklyn, and in Hoboken, N. J. 
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NEWS AND SUNDRIE 


A Prouric Ewe.—The London Live-Stock Journal. tells of a 
Shropshire ewe which dropped thirteen lambs in four seasons— 
three threes and a four. 


Live-Stocx Resraurants.—Live-stock restaurants ought to be 
established along the routes of shipment of our Western cattle, 
and all animals should be fed every twelve hours. 


AcapEmic Honor.—M. Pasteur has been inangurated a men- 
ber of the French Academy. He was received on April 27th as 
a successor of the late M. Littre, on whom M. Pasteur, in his re- 
ception speech, made a fierce attack. M. Ernest Renan replied 
to the speech. 

HypropuosiA.—This disease is on the increase in Paris. 
From the report of the official veterinary surgeon, there were last 
year 615 cases, and 153 persons were bitten, of whom 23 died. 
In 1881 there were but 297 cases, of which but 5 terminated fa- 
tally. 

VETERINARIAN.—The appointment of Territorial 
Veterinarian, tendered to Professor A. Liautard by the Governor 
and Council of Wyoming Territory, and declined by that gentle- 
man, has been conferred on Dr. J. D. Hopkins, to date from the 
1st of May. 


Prourric Srocx.—The London Agricultural Gazette is au- 
thority for the following item concerning a prolific flock of 
sheep: In a well-known flock in the eastern counties, forty ewes 
have this season brought the extraordinary number of 130 lambs, 
thirty of the sheep having three lambs each and the others four 
each. The youngsters are all nice, strong lambs. The flock is 
of the pure-breed, black-faced kind. 


New Distnrsorant.—Professor Carlo Pavesi, of Italy, pro- 
poses, as an -improved disinfectant, a solution composed of chlo 
ride of lime, camphor, and glycerine. This mixture is capable 
of being used in all cases in which phenic acid is now employed, 
and its odor is less disagreeable, less irritating, and less toxic than 
that of the latter. It is said to arrest the putrefaction of animal 
bodies at once, It is highly commended by the London Medical 
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NEWS AND SUNDRIES. 


ReporteD RinpErrEst.—Maine papers reported last week that 
John F. Rutter, of Ripley, lost five cattle by a disease which a 
veterinary surgeon declared was rinderpest. The anima!s were 
killed and buried by order of the municipal authorities. Fortu- 
nately the opinion of the veterinarian is not conclusive proof ; 
not so very long ago a veterinarian declared that a case of conta 
gious pleuro-pneumonia had been found in the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards, and later that calves were dying by dozens in Iowa 


of that disease, but it is now known that no pleuro-pneumonia 
has existed in the West.— Breeders’ Gazette. ie. 


Tricuinosis In AMERICAN discussion was recently 
held in the Paris Académie des Sciences, regarding trichinosis in 
American pigs, and the prohibition of the importation of pork 
from this country (Le Courrier Medical, March 4. 1832). The 
majority report of the committee charged with the investigation 
of the subject embodied the resolutions here briefly subjoined : 
fesolved, That it is unnecessary to subject pork imported from 
America to a microscopical examination, with a view to prevent- 
ing the development of trichinosis in the consumers of this meat, 
because the culinary processes adopted by the consumers are 
found to completely guard them from infection. Resolved, That 
special circulars be distributed by the Government among the ru- 
ral population, for the purpose of warning against the danger ac- 
cruing from the use of raw or uncooked pork. These resolutions 
were adopted by an immense majority, and forwarded to the Min- 
ister of Commerce. 


1n THE CentkAL Nervous System or Cows.— 
Some interesting cases in which the above disease occurs are re- 
lated by a German veterinarian. The symptoms are characteris- 
tic: “Tn all cases the head is held high up (corresponding to the 
boring movement of the head in children), and in some cases 
twisted to one side. The eyes have a changed appearance. They 
are either staring, or else are directed forward, or there is some 
form of etvebviamne. Often the pupils are unequal. The limbs 
become stiff. The hind legs may be paralyzed, or the animal 
fall down, and remaing an its wi stiffened extremities, 
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Generally the lungs are affected at the same time, and this 


fact will greatly help the diagnosis. wat, J 
There may, perhaps, be a few tubercles in the meninges of perime 
the brain or cord for months; but the disease is essentially an the ani 
~ acute one, just as it is in human beings. F.), ot 
That the tubercles are the true tubercles of bovine tubereulo- After 
gis is shown by their developing, in some cases, directly on the made, « 
~ dura mater of the brain in the form of. little pedunculated tu- bath of 
m mors; so that the German name of “ pearl disease ” applies to it temper: 
7 still when situated in this region. They also s' ow a tendency to first ple 
ealcify, peculiar to the pearl disease.—edical Pecord. peratur 
shown, 
1n Catves CommunicaTep To Pias.—Mr. Cole, and dry 
a veterinary surgeon, of Hinckley, in Australia, has published The 
the following illustration of the way in which diphtheria may he se 
| - communicated from one of the domestic animals to another of a (bloo a 
different species, thus indicating special sources from which the Ra, 
human disease may at times he contracted. 
A calf, about five months old was found to be dying with stale | 
some symptoms of a throat disorder, and instructions were given ie des 
; to have the body buried, which, through some neglect, was not brought 
done immediately, so that a sow which managed to get access to litte 
the enclosure attacked the diseased meat and ate some of it. This 
eS. circumstance came to be known when, a few days later, some of 
the pigs were taken down with. throat disease. Eventually the 
sow and her young pigs were also victims. These latter died 
within twenty-four hours, while the others, including a boar, re oo 
govered entirely. Apropos of this outbreak among domestie Clinica Vete 
a animals, an account is given of an epidemic that occurred in the und Thierzt 
Oakleigh police station, traced to a diseased cow, whose milk had ‘Some, 
been used by the inmates of the station.— Australian Veterinary 
Journal. COMMU 
Agersborg, 
ResusciraTion oF ANIMALS AFTER Exposure To ExtTREM E. Mink. 


Comp. —F. F. Loptschinski says, ( Vratsch, No. 5-7) there is a re 
markable disagreement between experiments and clinical obser 

ers as to the manner of treating individuals that have been & 
pow to a extreme cold, Walle nearly all of the latter hold that 
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EXCHANGES, ETC., RECEIVED. 


the application of heat should be gradual, the former (Beck, Hor- 
wat, Jacoby) advise that it should be rapid. The author has ex- 
perimented with dogs in order to solve this question. Some of 
the animals were exposed to cold air (—17° C., two above zero 
F.), others were packed in freezing mixtures (13-15° C., 5-8° F.). 
After freezing, one of the animals (twenty experiments were 
made, each with three dogs) was immediately placed in a warm 
bath of 37° R. (115° F.); the second was placed in a room the 
temperature of which was 22 24° R. (81-86° F.); the third was 
first placed in a temperature of 0° (32° F.), and then, as the tem- 
perature of the rectum rose and manifestations of life were 
shown, the bodily temperature increased. Friction with brushes 
and dry cloths was used in all three cases. 

The experiments, which were made with great care, throw 
light on various conditions which will not be referred to here 
(blood examinations, microscopic examinations of the muscular 
tissue, conditions of temperature, etc.). But there were other re- 
sults which have a practical significance for physicians. Of 20 
animals that were exposed to a low temperature which was gradu- 
ally elevated, 14 died; of 20 animals that were immediately 
brought into a warm apartment. 8 died; of 50 animals that were 
immediately placed in a warm bath, none died.— Medical Record. 


EXCHANGES, RECEIVED. 
= 


FOREIGN.—Archives Veterinaires, Recueil de Medecine Veterinaire, Jour- 
nalde Zootechuie, Revue de Hygiene, Gazette Medicale, Annales de Belgique, 
Clinica Veterinaria, Veterinary Journal, Veterinarian, Revue fur Thierheilkunde 
und Thierzucht. 

HOME.—American Agriculturist, Medical Record, Ohio Farmer, Practical 
Farmer, Country Gentleman, National Live Stock Journal, Breeders’ Gazette, 
Tarf, Field and Farm, American Cultivator, American Farmer. 

COMMUNICATIONS.—H. F. Foote, J. B. Garrison, J. P. Klench, G. S. 


at M. J. Treacy, C. L. Hingston, A. A. Holcombe, C. B. Michener, 
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